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THE PRINCETON MADONNA AND SOME RELATED 

PAINTINGS 



In the American Journal of Archaeology (first series), Vol. 
IX, No. 1 (1894), Professor Arthur L. Frothingham, during a 
discussion of 'Byzantine Artists in Italy,' refers to the Ma- 
donna and Child of the Uffizi, which bears the signature of 
one Andrea Rico of Candia, with whom Mr. Frothingham 
identifies Andrea Tafi, mosaicist of the Florentine baptistery. 
Of this painting, he justly observes that it is "perhaps the 
most beautifully executed of the early portable Byzantine 
paintings in Italy." Such being the case, Princeton Univer- 
sity, in the recent acquisition of an almost exact duplicate of 
the Florentine work, may well lay claim to possessing the finest 
Byzantine painting in America. 

The picture was purchased for Princeton by Professor 
Allan Marquand at the Eugene Benson sale in New York City, 
in February, 1911. Previous to its entry into the Benson 
collection it had hung for centuries in the private chapel of 
the Beltramini family at Venice. A thorough cleaning has 
revealed almost unexpected beauties. Like the Uffizi panel, 
that of Princeton represents the Madonna holding the Divine 
Infant, while above, to right and left, hover small angels bear- 
ing the instruments of the passion. The Child clings to His 
Mother's hand, as He looks over His shoulder to perceive the 
angerbearing toward Him the cross. From His right foot 
dangles a sandal held by a single loose string (Figs. 1 and 2). 

Identity of subject in the two pictures finds its counterpart 
in identity of treatment. In each the Madonna's robes are 
treated with unusual breadth of fold, and are free from gold 
hatchings. In each, the Child is clad in a white undergar- 
ment decorated with trifoliate sprigs and with berries, arranged 
somewhat better in the Princeton than in the Uffizi example. 

American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the n-i{\ 

Archaeolo^cal Institute of America, Vol. XVII (1913), No. 2. ^^^ 
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The Child's sash and mantle are heavily marked with gold 
lines. The Gothic lettering of the inscription of the Prince- 
ton picture is considerably more defaced than that of the Uflizi 




Figure 1. — ^ Madonna in the Uffizi Gallery. 



panel, yet sufficient remains legible to give assurance that the 
two pictures bear precisely the same wording. ^ 

There is, too, in the Princeton panel a clearly distinguish- 

1 Mr. Frothiiigham, op. cit. p. 47, has transliterated it thus : Qui primo 
candidissime gaudium prehindicat \ nu{n)c passionis signacula car\nem vera 
Chr{istu)s mortalem i{n)duit. Timens que letum talia pavet cernendo. 
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able inscription, IHSXPS, above the head of the Infant. An 
M and a G, further, serve to distinguish the heavenly visitants 
as the archangels Michael and Gabriel. In short, the only 




Figure 2. — Tiivz Princeton Madonna. 



differences between the signed Uffizi icon and the unsigned 
one at Princeton are to be found in a very slight variation in 
the proportion of the panels, and in the fact that, while the 
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personages of the Uffizi example are furnished with very- 
simple halos, those of Princeton are provided with halos richly 
and elaborately engraved. Granting the genuineness of the 
Uffizi signature, there is, then, every reason to believe that 
Princeton is the fortunate owner of a work not merely from 
the shop, but from the hand of Andrea Rico of Candia. 

Important by virtue of its intrinsic quality, the picture pos- 
sesses further value as an additional link in a chain of evidence 
pointing to the great popularity and influence of the Cretan 
school of Rico in both Italy and the Eastern Empire. In his 
essay, Mr. Frothingham observes that, in the church of S. 
Alfonso de Liguori in Rome, is a Byzantine painting, known to 
•have come from Crete, which represents exactly the some com- 
position as the Uffizi panel, even to the hanging sandal. 

The Christ Child frightened at the prophetic vision of future 
suffering constitutes a new iconographic idea ; the little falling 
shoe adds a humanizing touch of genre. Both are what we 
might expect of the revitalized Byzantine painting of the late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century ; and, entirely apart 
from considerations of technical mastery, would be sufficient to 
account for the popularity of their inventor and for the multi- 
plication of the type, either at first hand or through successive 
copies. Indeed, Emeric David ^ cites a small panel in the col- 
lection of one M. Artaud, similar in composition to that of 
Florence and probably one of the samples sent by Rico to 
Italy for the obtaining of what must have been numerous 
orders. Mr. Frothingham has, in his Princeton home, such a 
small panel, evidently by Rico. Although in this picture the 
Child is represented in the act of benediction, instead of intent 
upon the impending symbols of the passion, the dropped sandal 
occurs. 

While in Italy we appear to encounter Rico in original mas- 
ter works,^ our knowledge of his apparently wide influence in 
the east must, for the present, be founded on more or less de- 
based copies. Diehl mentions an important Madonna of the 

1 Histoire de la Peinture au Moyen Age, Paris, 1846, p. 123, note. 

2 See, however, the Catalogue of the Naples Museum, ed. 1893, p. 247, Nos. 
44 and 46, and Ricci's Galleria de Parma, ed. 1896, pp. 342 and 360, Nos. 441 
and 447. The Turin gallery possesses a Death of the Virgin attributed to Rico. 
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Passion in the church of Saint Clement at Ochrida in Mace- 
donia ^ which would seem very like the Uffizi and Princeton 
panels. But it is among the plates of Likatcheff's great work, 




Fiourp: 3. — Madonna; Likatcheff Collection. 

Materiaux pour VHistoire de V Iconographie Musse^ St. Peters- 
burg, 1906, that we find, not only definite analogies to Rico's 

1 Diehl, Manuel d'Art Byzmitin, Paris, 1910, p. 748. 
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Italian pictures, but data, as well, for reconstructing other of 
his works. 

Here we find three examples, all from M. Likatcheff's private 




Figure 4. — Madonna; Likatcheff Collection. 



collection, of the Madonna of the Passion, of which the Uffizi 
and Princeton panels represent the high type. Of these the 
closest analogue, a somewhat coarsened but still exact copy 
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(Fig. 3), presents the composition in all its parts, even to the 
inscriptions, which, in this instance, are in Greek instead of in 
Latin.^ A variation oceurs in the omission of the letters above 
the head of the Infant and the introduction over the Madonna's 

e » 

right shoulder of the \^^ord H A MOAVNTOC balancing the main 
inscription. 

In two other successively coarser and probably late examples,^ 
(Figs. 4 and 5), the long inscription is omitted, the dainty 
pattern of the Child's tunic reverts to gold hatching, and the 
workmanship of the seemingly elaborate halos is inferior. Both 
pictures are interesting mainly as evidence of the surviving 
popularity of the theme. 

Again, in the same collection are to be encountered two 
examples^ of another type at first sight distinct in its en- 
semble. Here the Mother supports the Child with her right 
hand, balancing Him with the left. Her cheek is pressed 
against that of the Babe, who rather awkwardly dangles an in- 
scribed scroll.^ Right and left above are half figures of ador- 
ing angels.^ The first element here to challenge attention is 
the recurrence of the motive of the hanging sandal. Closer 
examination reveals the interesting fact that in its details this 
composition exhibits but slight variations from that of the 
Madonna of the Passion. Although the weight of the Babe is 
shifted from one of the Mother's hands to the other, the position 
of those hands is but little affected. Her head is but little 
more inclined, and the changed position of the Child is achieved 
mainly by alterations in the pose of head and torso. 

If we place the better of the two examples of this composi- 
tion (Fig. 6) side by side with the Uffizzi Rico, we are im- 
pressed by the strong similarity not only of the forms, but of 
the accomplished technique of the two. Somewhat less fine, 

1 Likatcheff, op. cit. pi. XXXIV, No. 65. 

2 As above, pi. XXXII, No. 63, and pi. XXXIII, No. 64. 

3 As above, pi. XXXVII, No 68, and pi. XXXV, No. 66. 

4 The inscription is taken from the Gospel of Luke, iv, 18 : "The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me because he annointed me." Cf. Isaiah Ixi, 1. 

SThe famous icon of Karyais at Mount Athos seems to be derived from the 
same original. See Brockhaus, Die Kunst in den Athos Klostern Leipzig, 1891, 
p. 923. A somewhat similar composition is described, p. 93, and attributed to 
the fifteenth century. 
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perhaps because less cleaned, than the Uffizi icon, that of the 
Likatcheff collection is so close to it as to put almost bej^oncl 
the field of doubt its origin from tlie same atelier. To be sure. 




Figure 5. — Maoonna ; Likatcheff C<)llf< tiox. 

the embroidered garment of the Ciiild here gives way to an 
elaborate system of gold hatchings, but the management of this 
system, in its delicate certainty, bears intimate resemblance to 
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that which occurs in the Ufiizi and Princeton pictures; while it 
is worthy of note that the unusually rich and well executed en- 




FiGURE 6. — Madonna; Likatcheff Collection. 



graving of the halos is almost identical with that of the Prince- 
ton example. 

Intermediate, or perhaps transitional, between the two types 
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already discussed is a third in the Likatcheff collection ^ (Figs. 
7 and 8). Here the Mother supports the Infant as in the first 
composition. He, however, places His left hand only in that 




P Kill HE 



-Madonna; Likatcheff Collection. 



of the Madonna: for with the right He clasps a closed scroll. 

His cheek lies against that of His Mother, as in the first compo- 

1 As above, pi. XL, No. 72, and pi. XLI, No. 73. 
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sition. Again the hanging sandal appears. Whether this third 
type harks back to an original design by Rico, or is of composite 




Fkhjhk 8. — Madonna; Ltkatcheff Collection. 



derivation, would be difficult to say. The better of the two 
pictures suggests possibility of a specific original; the absurd 
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Figure {). — Madonna; Likatchkff Collection. 



position of the Madonna's left hand, in the second, seems to 
imply thoughtless adaptation from separate sources. 

A fourth, and certainly still later derivative,^ in which the 

1 As above, pi. XXXVIII, No. 70. 
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dropped sandal again appears, is a mixture of the first and 
second types. The scroll is here omitted, and the Child, in 
evident terror, clasps His Mother's neck with His right hand, 
while, with His left, He points to one of two angels who come 
bearing the instruments of the passion (Fig. 9). 

The provenance of the pictures in the Likatcheff collection is 
not stated in the index of plates. It is a fair assumption that 
most of them are from Russia, whose active school of painting 
from the tenth century on was dominated by Greek masters 
and masterpieces.^ The importance, further, of the Cretan 
school among the followers of the Greek manner is attested in 
the Mount Athos Handhook^^ while in addition to that of Rico 
of Candia the names of no less than three other, though later, 
Cretan painters are known to us : Nicholas, Victor,^ and The- 
ophanes.^ Among these, however, that of Rico is the most 
potent ; for in him we perceive something of a personality ; 
master of a Cretan atelier whose products followed the paths 
of commerce east and west ; observer of tradition, yet respon- 
sive to the urgent Zeitgeist of his century ; inventor of a new 
iconography of the Madonna ; half timid perpetrator of genre. 
In the still conservative lands orientward from the Adriatic, 
recognition of him expresses itself in the long-continued repeti- 
tion of his works. In awakened Italy, it prompts the invita- 
tion that brings Rico first to Venice and thence, perhaps, to 
Florence, honored in the commission to aid in restoring the 
half-forgotten mosaic art. 

Homer Eaton Keyes. 

Dartmouth College. 
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